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R.M.S. “Queen Mary ”—second in size 
only to her sister ship “‘ Queen Elizabeth,” 
can carry 3,200 persons in luxury peace 
time travel. Four gigantic propellers 
representing 200,000 horsepower enable 
this ‘Queen of the Seas’ to cross the 
Atlantic in under four days—calling to 
mind what millions throughout the world 
say of Champion Plugs, “* There’s Depend- 
ability for you!” 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE PETROL AND 
IMPROVE ENGINE PERFORMANCE 
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©@ FEATURING SUEDE AND CALF BY MANUFACTURERS OF 


CROCKETT & JONES, NORTHAMPTON *SWAN’ SHOES & ‘HEALTH’ SHOES 
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CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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AN APOLOGY 


HE famous “‘ Powder-Puff” design known by millions of 

women throughout the world as the symbol of perfect 
face powder can no longer be printed because of its gay 
multiplicity of colours. But it will return like other pleasant 
things with the other luxuries that Peace will bring. 


We have had two special packs with our “ Powder-Puff ” 
design since the War began. Dealers’ stocks of these will 
soon be exhausted and we are now presenting a third 
Temporary Model, as illustrated, which, in spite of its 
spartan simplicity, clearly proclaims the fact that the powder 
inside retains its pre-war quality. 
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The war has done many 
things to most of us. 
Those, for instance, who 
regularly looked forward 
to their Fortts BATH 
OLIVER Biscuits in peace- 
time may now find them 
not always easy to obtain. 
But it can’t be helped! 
Wartime conditions must 
be met. If you have 
occasionally to go short, 
rest assured that you will 
be able to enjoy them 
again when the war is won. 


Cortts 


ORIGINAL 









LINIA BELTS 


Linias can still be made to customer’s 
own measures and special require- 
ments if order is accompanied by a 
doctor’s certificate saying that the 
Belt is needed for specific health 
reasons — 


and Yood ar how’ 


On the other hand, existing Linias can 
be refitted, and made indistinguish- 
able from new by our Wartime 
Reconditioning Service. In either 
department you can count on our 







No change whatsoever has been made in the Coty “Air 


Spun” formula or parers 6 Fs ~ oo employed are 
of purity. 





of the original high stan 













BEWARE of “Air 
Spun” offered loose or in 
any other form of pack 
than the three mentioned 
above. They can only be 


imitations. 


New War Pack with 
plain cream back- 












care to give you every satisfaction. 


J. ROUSSEL LTD. 


179 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


Telephone: Reg. 7570 
And at Birmingham, 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. | 


ground in two sizes 
2/6 & 4/9 





AIR SPUN 


THE POWDER THAT STAYS ON 
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Note these 
Facts 


COLDS AND ’FLU 
have one thing in 
common with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness and 

| Rheumatism : 

} safe and speedy relief can 
be obtained from them all 
by taking two tablets of 
* Genasprin’. 

Taken in the early stages, 
‘Genasprin’ will ward off a 
Cold or ’Flu. It circulates in 
the blood and gradually re- 
leases minute doses of salicylic 
acid, a potent antiseptic which 
combats cold and ’flu germs. 
In the later stages of ‘flu 
‘Genasprin’ can be used with 
perfect safety to reduce the 
| temperature and calm throb- 
bing nerves. 

‘Genasprin’ is thecompletely 
pure, completely safe form of 
} aspirin that will not harm the 
m| heart or digestion. Ask your 
m| chemist. for it; he has it 
} in stock at 1/Sd. and 2/3d. 
i} ‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
for which it is not necessary to 
} accept a substitute. 




























| At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered | 
trade mark of Genatosan Limited, | 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. | 
—— ! 























Shopping’s half the 
labour if your feet 

don’t hurt. Come to 
Scholl’s for expert 


advice and treatment. 
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Scholl Aids are obtainable from chemists, shoe shops and stores. 


Enquiries to 254 Regent Street, London, W.1! 
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Hidden = 
Treasures = 
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Stored away in “safety” there 
are countless Jewels,unworn, un- 
seen. AND we have living men 
for whom necessities are urgently , 
wanted . . . Prisoners of War, 
Sick and Wounded. A hidden 
treasure taken out of store and 
sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross 
Sales, 15 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1, would help tomeet 
that growing need through the 
Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 
and St. John Fund. Send for 
the next 


RED CROSS 


Jewel Sale 
AT CHRISTIE'S 


Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1940 


THIS SPACE IS DONATED BY 


heecthums Pills 
Cimetled 
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“May soon 
the joys of 
meeting pay 
the pangs 


of absence” 


Schweppes 
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COLLECTORS’ PIECE 


HIs afternoon, gentlemen, I am to dispose of the 

contents of the cellar of Lord Strathbungo, of 
Strathbungo Castle. I need not remind you that His 
Lordship is a connoisseur of world-wide repute, his 
monograph on the vineyards of the Céte du Rhone, 
privately printed, being in its way a classic. Nor is His 
Lordship any less discerning in his appraisal of the 
products of his native land. 

In short, gentlemen, the contents of this renowned 
cellar are fit only to be produced on great occasions, 
such as the celebration which will attend our approach- 
ing victory. 

And, talking of celebrations, Lot No. 1 is a small 
parcel of the genuine Rose’s Lime Juice. I need not tell 
you how rare Rose’s is in wartime. Nor need I expatiate 
upon its well-known excellence. Far be it from me to 
gild the lily, or, to coin a phrase, to teach my grand- 
mother what she’s known for many years. What am I 
bid for this rare and desirable parcel of Rose’s? 


ROSE’S — There is no substitute 














sneezes help 
the enemy! 


Here’s autumn again — the season 
of careless coughs and sneezes. 
And with them the danger of 
millions of lost working-hours and 
extra strain on medical services. 
Everyone can do something to 
minimise this danger. Play your 
part and help to keep the nation 
fighting fit to the end. 


What dol do...? 


I do all I can to keep up my re- 
sistance to infection by eating a 
well-balanced diet, including fuel 
foods such as potatoes and oatmeal, 
and by getting my full ration of fats. 

I get as much fresh air as possible 
every day and a full quota of sleep. 

If I catch a cold, I use my handker- 
chief whenever I cough or sneeze, 
andso keep my germs to myself. If 
there is shivering and headache, I go 
to bed at once and call the doctor. 

I remember that the nation’s health is 
the nation’s first weapon. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 
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You get a lot 
of goodness 


Hovis 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 
Macclesfield 
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RUSTON & HORNSBY LIMITED 





RUSTON POWER FOR 


ELECTRICITY GENERATION 
COMPRESSORS 

MILLING 

AGRICULTURAL NEEDS 
IRRIGATION 

INDUSTRIAL POWER 

GRAIN ELEVATORS 

OIL ENGINED LOCOMOTIVES 


OIL ENGINES 











Tit for « Queen / 
SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 











MAIN & AUXILIARY MARINE ENGINES 
BRITAIN’S LARGEST MAKERS OF 








LINCOLN & LONDON 





FOR BETTER SHAVES. 
SOLD BY NAAFI. 
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-—HARMER’S OF BOND STREET 


will sell at Auction, November 6th, 7th and 
8th, selected portions | of the outstanding 
“ De Verdon Williams " Colonial Collection, 
The fine and extensive “J. M. Gilchrist” 
General Collection will be offered on 
November 13th, 14th are 15th. Catalogues, 
price 3d, each, post pai 
H. R. KARMER The World's Leading 
Stamp Auctioneer, 
38-42 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
And at New Yors 








TOBACCO 


Many _ discriminatin, pipe 
smokers have found Rattray’s 
tobacco simply by trial and 
error, but having found it they 
have become firm friends of 
their pipes as well as the tobacco. 
This unasked-for testimonial 
proves this statement—if proof 
1s needed. 
A customer writes from Bletchley— 
‘ iy tobacco, I 
nk “ for a clean, 
sweet, and altogether delightful 
smoke.” 


Obtainable only from 


g, tan 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Scotland 
ee Yi Beies 49/- per lb., Post Paid 
det De Send = for samp! ‘7 Ib. 














L.B.LTD. London 





HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 




















iberty 
saves 


your coupons by ne you 
longer wear. Liberty Shoes 
keep their smart exclusive 
shape. Besides being smarter, 
they are most economical. 
Nothing, even in these times, 
has been allowed to interfere 
with Liberty quality standards, 
which are maintained on the high- 
estlevel. That is why we cannot 
make enough. People find Liberty 
coupon value so high. 


Walk with Dbonbs 
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EICESTER 











Regd. Trade Mark 


WHAT 
HEAT STORAGE 
MEANS 


Touch it — cool, clean. The 
heat is inside, stored to be 
used for cooking and nothing 
else. No release except by 
thermostatic control. The fuel 
is enclosed too, burning so 
steadily that the makers can 
guarantee in advance how little 
it will consume and how little 
stoking it needs. It’s light 
work cooking with an AGA. 
Made in Britain by : 
AGA HEAT LIMITED 

(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.), 


Orchard House, 30 Orchard Street, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 6131. 
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Wrapping 
up the 


world... 


~ 
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To-day the amazing new material, Pliofilm,* which is 
revolutionising the whole field of packaging, is employed 
solely on war tasks. Plofilm is, for example, used to wrap 
aero-engines, because, among other things, it is water- 
. proof, water-moisture-vapour-proof and dust-proof. 
Tomorrow, Pliofilm will wrap a whole world of things, 
from tropical fruits to machine-tools, from food to clothes, 
from crude oil to medical supplies. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the many problems in packaging 
that will arise in the new post-war world may well find 
themselves all solved by this one incredibly versatile product. 


* (PLIOFILM —sa registered trade mark of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.) 


eAnother 


GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 








Ground for Victory! And not only well and truly 
ground, but fine steel finely tempered. That’s 
Gillette in battledress — the Gillette Standard Blades 
which have temporarily taken the place of the Blue 
Gillettes. They infiltrate tough beards. A bit 
elusive, perhaps — but well worth finding! 


Gillette in battledress 


Gillette “Standard” and “Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 
2d. each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


Sometimes difficult to get. Don't blame the dealer. Production still restricted. 














Aero Engine Con-Rods 


linked with 
Handcuffs ? 


In the eighteen-thirties our output included steel handcuffs of the latest 
pattern. They were usually subjected to severe tests before being accepted 
by the wearers. But nowadays we make mechanical appliances which have 
to pass far more searching trials. The con-rod shown above, for instance, 
is a vital part of the aero engine. It is machined from a steel forging, and 
the finished dimensions run well into the further reaches of the decimal 
system. In engineering parlance, this example of fine-limit work is ‘a 
typical Webley job’. 











PRECISION ENGINEERS SINCE 1790 











WEBLEY AND SCOTT LIMITED, PREMIER WORKS, 





WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM 4 














In fighting infection in your own home, learn 
from the hospital. Against the germs that cause 
infection modern science has a modern weapon. 
In our great hospitals, in surgical, medical and 
maternity wards throughout the country, sur- 
geons, doctors and nurses protect their patients 
—and protect themselves — with ‘ Dettol’. 
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Chariwaria 


Ir would seem that rationing offences aren’t quite so 


A gipsy caravan is offered for sale in an East Essex paper. 


serious nowadays, although there are still quite a lot of The amount of silver the advertiser expects his palm to be 


transactions going on in the dim market. 
° ° 


“Britain’s weather has been one of our most jealously 
guarded war secrets,” says a report. It’s something we 
wouldn’t wish even our best 

friends to have. 


° ° 


“Onzty SMALL Docs ADMITTED ” 
Notice in restaurant window. 


But do you like these places 
with a specialized cliéntele ? 


° ° 


A Frinton correspondent 
points out that every Home 
Guard provided his own 
braces. He will be allowed 
to keep these for security 
reasons. 





° ° 


Germany’s defensive perimeter is now so surely con- 
tracting that underground movements in the Reich will 
soon be confined to the inner circle. 


ce) ° 


All German males between sixteen and sixty who are 
able to carry a weapon are to be directed into the Volkssturm. 
The only technical difficulty will 
be to obtain their release from the 
Wehrmacht. 

° ° 


One or two European countries 
are still squabbling among them- 
selves. It’s about time someone 
reminded them there’s a war on, 
not a peace conference. 


° ° 


Mussolini says that it was in 1940 
that Hitler first thought he might 
lose, but continued the war with 
unabated vigour. Perhaps the 
Fuehrer got the idea that all he 
would lose was Mussolini. , 





crossed with is not disclosed. 
° ° 


In some German towns nota wall remains standing. 
Nevertheless, local Nazi leaders have a feeling that they 
will be up against it. 


° ° 
A front - line reporter 
recently broke a morse 


transmitter. He was trying 
to cable home the shape of 
the latest dotted line. 


° ° 


“Lots of trouble is caused 
by people who want to run 
before they have learned to 
walk,” says a writer. This 
is particularly evident on 
escalators. 








° ° 


We can now say what we like about the weather two 
days ago. But it still gives time for tempers to cool down. 


° ° 


A Rumanian paper says that Britons see the war as a 
game of football. Not at all. Who ever heard of a game 
in which some of the players wanted to change ends so 

long after half-time ? 


° ° 


“Cotherstone Amateur Dramatic 
Society have now commenced upon 
rehearsals for their next production. 
Contrary, however, to a published state- 
ment, no decision has yet been made 
upon what the production will be.” 


Durham paper. 
Let that teach you not to jump to 
conclusions. 
° ° 


M.P.s have suggested that a 
Housing Minister should be ap- 
pointed, and the idea may be 
adopted if only somewhere can be 
found to put him. 
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Compromise 


their income tax at the present time. I do not. 

The State is very sympathetic, as may be gathered 
from the fact that I have already received an official letter 
acknowledging the receipt of the counter-claim set out 
hereunder. 


Mi: people seem to find it difficult to deal with 


“My Dear CoMMISSIONERS FOR INLAND REVENUE,— 
In asking you to give me as wide an umbrella as possible 
in the matter of the furnished cottage at Nodd, I am but 
using a metaphor employed by a member of our own good 
Government and not suggesting that you should in very 
deed supply me with an article at the present time unpro- 
curable by the public at large. 

“We must cast our minds back, dear Commissioners, to 
the events of the fateful year 5th April 1942 to April 1943, 
not as they affected the World War and the Destiny of 
Nations, but as they affected the furnished cottage at Nodd, 
not very near Woolton-in-the-Wold. And it is true that you 
have here a prima facie case for putting on the screw. The 
rent paid by our good selves for the cottage is £100 per 
annum, and during the period under review, it was let 
(with the Manor House) for three guineas a week to a girls’ 
school (the dear things). This would seem to justify you in 
demanding taxation on a sum not (as you say) of £60, but 
even more, ay, £63.16.0, if my mental arithmetic does not, 
for the moment, bewray me. 

“But stop, Commissioners. Have we remembered every- 
thing? ."Twas a year, this year of April 1942-1943, of 
many strange and dark happenings in the village of Nodd. 
Have we forgotten the rates, dear Commissioners? Have we 
bethought ourselves of the rabbits? Have we turned our 
mind to the return of the starlings? To the question of the 
cows? Are we unmindful of the schoolgirls’ holidays? Of 
the leak in the roof? Of the garage? Of the arm-chair? 
And, above all things, have we paid sufficient attention to 
the affair of the bath? 

“T don’t know, dear Commissioners, whether you have 
ever lived at Nodd. The nearest township is six miles 
away, and we have only the two trains a day, even to that 
little township from the junction at Luggford—we call it 
two trains, but it is really one train, consisting of the 
coaches going forward and back as the spirit moves them 
and making all communication with the outer world a matter 
more of luck than of routine. You should try living at 
Nodd, dear Commissioners. But this is by the way. The 
rates can be allowed to speak for themselves, but I cannot 
too strongly draw your attention to the fact that the year 
in question (1942-1943) is, if my memory serves me, the 
year when the rabbits came in on the storm. 

“This is the way our gardener puts it, and it means that 
when the snow had mounted sufficiently high, the rabbits 
were able to jump over the wire and eat everything in the 
garden, which they did, making it necessary, not only to 
replace our stock of vegetables, but also to heighten the 
rabbit wire for fear of future calamities of a similar kind. 
As the rabbits came in by jumping over the wire, so did the 
cows from the farm, by breaking down the fences with their 
horrid hooves. The starlings are a little more complicated. 
It was found necessary by the school to light fires in the 
furnished cottage at Nodd during the winter and the 
upstairs chimneys were then discovered to be filled from 
the top to the bottom with old starlings’ nests. Have you 


ever had starlings’ nests in your chimneys, dear Com- 
missioners? They can be very troublesome, I assure you. 


We sometimes think that the girls must have been glad to 
take their holidays, during which no rent was paid to me. 
Even more complicated perhaps is the question of the 
garage, and whilst referring you to the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries on the question of the rabbits and the starlings 
and the cows, we can only refer you, on the question of the 


_ garage, to the Secretary of State for War. Of the fact that 


the garage was lent to the Home Guard, and through their 
storage of explosives therein may, have been something of 
a menace to the dear girls and the mistresses residing in the 
furnished cottage at Nodd, I do not wish to complain, 
so much as of the fact that our gardener was unable to use 
the garage for smoking and for the contemplation of life and 
destiny and therefore demanded more money for his visits 
to survey the scene of devastation caused by the rabbits 
and the cows. The arm-chair is a small matter. Girls 
will be girls, dear Commissioners. They must have their 
romps, and if two legs of the arm-chair are missing 
and it has to be propped up on volumes of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, it is none the worse for that. In any case, 
I can only refer you to the President of the Board of 
Education. 

“The affair of the bath is upon a different footing. This 
began to fall or sag through the upper floor of the cottage 
at Nodd into the kitchen below. Whether, at the time 
when the process began, there was either a girl or mistress 
actually in the bath, I have not, at present, been able to 
ascertain. Accounts differ. But, in any case, it was 
necessary for us, at great expense and difficulty, to secure 
man-power in order to push the bath back again into the 
place where it belonged and strengthen the floor below it. 
Have you ever, when taking your five-inch bath, found 
yourselves suddenly and silently slipping into the kitchen, 
dear Commissioners? Probably not. Time writes no wrinkle 
on your something brows, even during the most arduous 
financial years. But it is a very harrowing experience, I 
believe. 

“Ah, well, the girls’ school has now departed and what is 
left of the furnished cottage at Nodd remains. Taking 
one thing with another, I can only suggest an inter- 
departmental Conference, sitting not so much on as in the 
furnished cottage at Nodd and using the umbrella to which 
I alluded in my first paragraph to protect its representatives 
from the leak in the roof, which, at present, I can find no 
means of repairing. 

“Hoping this finds you as it leaves me at present, in the 
sink. 

“T am, sirs, 


“Your obedient Servant, 


“EVoE.” 
o. 0 0OUo 
Very Mixed Battery 
STILL don’t know them all. My soul desponds 


Sometimes, when I survey the little pets; 
For still brunettes come back from leave as blondes, 
And blondes report for duty as brunettes. 


I like to think I’ve learned their names aright. 
But Leave plays havoc . . . and it got me down 

When Private Brown came back as Private White, 
And Private White came back as Private Brown. 
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TEUTONIC NIGHT 











‘sé 


HO is the Girl on the Pound 

Note? Or, for that matter, 

the Girl on the Ten-Shilling 
Note? 

‘Perhaps you do not know her. She 
is a modest girl and hides in the round 
white space at the bottom, centre, of 
your note. Unless you hold the note up 
to the light you will not see her. 

She is nice. Just a head, in profile; 
but it has character and charm. She 
wears a very large, and, I presume, 
military hat. It looks like a German 
tin hat set on the back of her head, 
with a large peak covering the rest of 
the head. It must be painfully heavy 
and uncomfortable. It looks like the 
headgear of Britannia on the penny, 
except that she has an extra crescent 
at the back—an intolerable hat. 
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‘‘Bank-Note Girl’’ 


At my bank, they tell me, they 
think my girl in the watermark is 
Britannia. She looks a little young to 
be Britannia. But then, I remember, 
I have no notion how old Britannia is. 
There is another girl in the top left 
corner of my note, out in the open, in 
blue. She is sitting down holding a 
spear in her left hand and a branch 
(is it olive?) in her right. There is a 
bee-hive by her right foot. The bank 
says she is Britannia too. But she has 
no hat at all. She is sweet, certainly. 
But she is absurdly young to be 
Britannia; and I never saw any girl 
less warlike. Nor, I think, is she the 
same girl as my girl in the water-mark. 
Perhaps she is the Young Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. 

In these days, when girls are so 
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. and being on this route you'll be Quite at ’ome when the Company starts its air service.” 


much discussed and glorified, it is very 
odd that my water-mark girl should 
have had so little publicity —no 
publicity at all. You remember the 
cosmic fuss there used to be about 
Miss Blackpool, 1938, or the Railway 
Queen, or the Belle of Burbleton. Then 
there was the Talking Clock Girl— 
Miss Timm. Few girls have’ been so 
beset by photographers and pressmen 
and rich “motion-picture executives” 
with fascinating contracts. But, after 
all, as a world-figure our beloved Tim, 
a mere employee of the G.P.O., must 
fall very far behind the Girl on the 
Pound, darling of the Bank of England, 
Britannia in the flesh. Many of the 
citizens go through life without ever 
knowing what the time is. Many others 
would never care enough about the 
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time to dial Tim and find out. But my 
girl, my little Britannia, is to be seen 


wherever British currency goes, and, 


what is more, being a water-mark, is 
probably in some secret way a guaran- 
tee of goodness. What other girl gets 
about so much? What other girl is 
fondled by so many men and yet 
remains aloof and dignified ? Inflate the 
pound, devaluate the pound, crumple 
it, fold it, lose it on the dogs—and still 
my Wonder Girl remains as fresh and 
fair as ever. 

And, by the way, on one of the half- 
dozen notes I have borrowed from the 
bank for the purposes of this inquiry, 
there is a difference. The solemn little 
face has relaxed. At the corner of the 
mouth there is the beginning of a smile, 
and the eyes appear to be tightly 
closed, as if Britannia had been caught 
unaware by the photographer’s flash— 
or perhaps the engraver, the brute, was 
paying her some embarrassing com- 
pliment. These notes must, be rare. 
Look out for them. 


The mystery remains. Who is she? 
Not for the first time, I offer Holly- 
wood a suggestion—but this time I 
shall make a charge. They have given 
us “Pin Up Girl” and “Cover Girl,” 
and “Bathing Girl,” and I have no 
doubt that “Beach Girl” and “Bicycle 
Girl” are on the way. What about 
“Bank-Note Girl” ? 

Plot? The Aged Lady of Thread- 
needle Street decides that there must 
be more glamour in her bank-notes. 
Somehow she must sell more pounds. 
The manager is sent on a mission to the 
nearest swimming-pool or. musical play 
to find a glory girl fit to be Britannia 
in a big glamorous way—and not 
hidden away in a water-mark, either, 
but out in the open, in Superb Techni- 
color. The manager goes to all the 
beaches and all the dress-rehearsals, 
but he cannot find the right Britannia 
for the Bank. Then, one day, he sees 
a very young girl singing in the rain, 
in rags, in the street, beside her blind 
papa. He sees at once that she is the 
goods. Her starving young man is a 
poet. He puts all the words on all the 
bank-notes into verse, much to the 
dismay of our old friend Mr. K. O. 
Peppiatt who wrote them in his simple 
prose. But his old-fashioned objections 
are swept aside, and a glamorous new 
pound-note is designed with Britarnix 
in a swimming-suit, riding on a tank. 
The new note sells like wild-fire and 
everybody becomes rich. 

Meanwhile, take a polite glance at 
the present girl. If you ask me, she 
looks very like that talented and 
charming actress, Miss Fay — 

A. P. H. 
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To Winter 


To be a Green One 


WIFTLY the time draws near 
When winter, cold and drear, 
Will march upon us here 
With savage stride, 
Soon will sharp winds begin 
To cleave one to the skin 
And try, meseems, to win 
Their way inside. 


And, Winter, ’tis to you 

That I address these few 

Soft words, though not, it’s true, 
Hoping for much, - 

Yet should they help to move 

Your better self, *twould prove 

That, somewhere hidden, you’ve 
A decent touch. 


In normal times, no doubt 

You ’ll own, we’re pretty stout 

Of heart and stick things out; 
A bulldog breed 














We stoke the fire, nor spare 

Cash on our underwear, 

While the bright plumber’s care 
Helps us at need. ; 


But now, as well you know, 
When the rude tempests blow 
Our few sad coupons go 
But little way, 
We sit morose and numb 
Sighing for men who plumb 
And coal that doesn’t come, 
Ah, well-a-day. 


Wherefore, things being thus, 

If you’d be generous 

To the shorn lamb (that’s us) 
’Twould be well done; 

Balmy the air and sweet; 

None of your frost and sleet; 

And, to make things complete, 
Give us some sun. Dum-Dvum. 























“T’ve been asked to form a Dockett and Fyle’s Firewatchers’ 
Old Comrades Association, so I suppose we ought to draw up 
a list of rotas, rules, fines and so on.” 
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Table-Talk of Amos Intolerable 


which of the manifestations of amateur humour 

causes me most dreary exasperation, I am inclined 
after long thought to give the palm to the wearisome (or 
obvious) of collective nouns.” 

# # # wf * # # 

When Amos made a new acquaintance, mutual goodwill 
seldom survived a week-end under the same roof. “I have 
hosts of friends,” he would say, “but not many friends 
among hosts.” With anyone who was misguided enough 
to invite him to stay he always, for some reason, went 
out of his way to be difficult. As the door opened to him 
on Friday evening he would, almost invariably, inquire 
with a lowering glance “Is this place free from ice all the 
year round?” and he would sometimes follow this, still as 
he stood on the threshold, with further intimate questions 
about the state of the plumbing. 

In itself, any kind of invitation, even to a single meal, 
seemed to cause him a good deal of annoyance, particularly 
if it was phrased in the wrong way. I remember the 
astounded displeasure with which he responded to a tall 
man with a nervous laugh who had rather clumsily 
invited him to lunch “to meet a friend of mine, I expect 
you know his name, feller that writes those books all 
about——” 

Here Amos burst in as though he were blowing out a 
candle: ‘Did I understand you aright? You want me to 
meet someone else?” 

Tardily seeing Amos’s point, the man tittered and said 
“Er—well, and him, of course, to meet you.” 

“Assuming your revised excuse to be even slightly more 
valid than it appears,” Amos said, bending forward, “offer 


[me though it is,” said Amos, “to decide 





WHEN WINTER COMES 


HEN Winter comes, and come it must, 
Our simple sailors put their trust 
Not only in their daily tot 
Of Navy rum to keep them hot, 
Nor wholly in the morning gin 
To hold the central heating in. 
Though alcohol procures a glow 
Does it rebuff the ice or snow ? 
Can artificial stimulants 
Compete with heavy under-pants ? 
The answer’s in the negative. 
It’s only woollen goods that give 
Complete protection (which they need) 
To naval ratings (Nelson’s breed). 


So up, ye knitters! Up, and knit 

A scarf, some gloves (and see they fit), 
Sea-boot stockings, helmets, too, 

As long as they’re in Navy blue. 

But if you lack the wool, or skill, 
Please write a largish cheque and fill 

It in to PUNCH’S COMFORTS FUND; 
Address it ‘‘Bouverie Street, Lond- 

on, E.C.4.” And may we plead 

That he gives twice who gives with speed ? 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











me one good reason why I should exert myself to contribute 
to this character’s enjoyment.” 

The man’s mouth opened and shut again twice like a 
cat’s and at last he got out “‘ Well, of course, damn it all, if 
youre going to take it like that——” 

Amos flung himself back in his chair and looked all 
round as if driven past endurance. ‘‘Now I ask you, 
what have I said?” he asked the rest of us. “‘What have 
I said?” 

# # # # i * * 

Another man whom we heard invite Amos to stay for 
one night so that he could see a play that was being given 
locally got the sullen reply “All right, but I warn you I’m 
the kind of guest that keeps the coal in the finger-bowl 
and drinks the water in the bath.” 

It is, I believe, arguable that the phrase “none is” 
(rather than “none are,” which usually sounds more 
natural) is not, after all, grammatically right; years ago 
I read, and wrote about, an article in a literary magazine 
that described ‘‘none is” and one or two other examples 
of what the writer called ‘“‘modern genteelisms” as bar- 
barous. Amos would certainly agree with this. Whenever 
a stickler corrects him for following “none” with a plural 
verb he is pretty sure to trot out his pet example: “Do 
you realize that strict grammatical solicitude on this point 
would make the proverb ‘None but the brave deserve the 
fair’ show an altogether disproportionate solicitude for 
the love-life of the Red Indian?” 

“My novel,” Amos began, and we pricked up our ears, 
for this was the first we had heard of it, ‘‘I am, of ‘course, 
writing blurb first, and from the many blurb formule I 
have tentatively chosen this: ‘X and Y might have been 
any two blanks caught up in the maelstrom of dash.’ It 
now only remains to identify the unknown quantities and 
go on from there.” He pulled a newspaper towards him 
and placed a finger on it at random. “‘Deceased,’”’ he 
read out (it was a law notice in The Times). “‘H’m, no. 
No ghostly whimsy for me.” Another try hit the word 
“minimum,” and he discussed for some time the prospects. 
of a novel about midgets. Meanwhile the rest of us were 
stabbing at the paper, and when someone’s finger landed 
on “Chislehurst,” Amos said ‘‘Well, that’ll do for the 
maelstrom, anyway.” 


“Did I hear someone observe,” Amos asked, looking 
about hopefully, “that many local education authorities 
have only what might be called a nodding acquaintance 
with what is really meant by education?” 

There was dead silence, because of course he knew very 
well that he had not heard anyone observe anything of the 
kind. At length he said “Pity, because in that event I 
was going to shoot off a smart crack about the ‘Hiya, 
Education!’ Committee. . . .” 

Here there was dead silence again: none too soon. 

# t # * # # # 

When the barmaid once sententiously remarked “It’s 
a long lane that has no turning,” Amos assumed a cunning 
smile, pulled what appeared to be an Ordnance Survey map 
out of his pocket, and said in a wheedling tone “Want to 
bet?” R. M. 
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“ My dear, it’s raining: you must allow George to— ting up for a taxi and— when he finds it’s 
‘ hopeless— 
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gels one— only to find that you haven't been able to wait for it— 
& 
u 
to go upstairs and— get out of his wet clothes, as to whether bis grievance is the rain or the taxis or 
completely baffied— against you or me or— iust the war in general.” 











“No, no, not at all, partner. You did the best you 
could with bad cards. C. ‘areful, now, there are four steps.” 


Signposts 


(Restrictions on exhibiting the names of villages and towns 
have been relaxed.) 


LL names are magic: 
If you know a man’s name 
You have power over him, 
So, ere they came 
To burn London, we hid with paint 
The names of our villages. 


“Charming” and “Quaint” 

People termed them— 

The kind of folk 

Who look at an elm, and think it an oak, 

Or, seeing a cocker, call it a setter: 

They mean well, bless ’em! They know no better, 
And such call Ap’trick 

Appletreewick. 


We took down the signposts. 
Of course, we knew 

That this was Thwing, 
Foxup, or Chew, 
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Little Hautbois, Dogdyke, Scrooby, 

Full Sutton, Far Forest, Cherry ree Huby, 
Or Appleton Roebuck. 

It didn’t seem right 

Having to hide their names from sight 

(Most of them older than Domesday Book 

And so familiar that we took 

Their sound, harsh, mellow, rough, sweet, or tart 
As much for granted 

As a farm cart 

In Thorner Lane). 


Here was the Dane 

At Enderby; 

And here, again, 

The Angle at Eye; 

And there, full plain 

Monk Fryston is marked by the Norman stamp 
Superimposed. A Roman camp 

Stood at Tadcaster, or so men say. 

Egham? The Saxon passed that way. 

Buckland was Church land, held “by the book”— 
North Rigton was a hill fort. 


Look, 

Conjure cleared forest, and drained fen 
From Fenny Compton and Ashenden. 
They smelted iron 

At Hammer Pond 

(The furnace fed from the wood beyond 
Long ago laid). 

Old piety paints . 

Names of forgotten, slaughtered saints: 
St. Breage, St. Gluvias, St. Nectan: 


Beyond the memory of living man 

Or his father’s great-grandfather’s telling, came 
The spell of old bound into the name: 
Legendary, ancient, fabulous, 

So was it handed down to us. 

Before the Seven Kingdoms rose, 

Before the Romans landed goes 

The meaning back in the palimpsest, 

The map of England. 


They love her best 

Perhaps, who least her history know, 
And care only that Ebernoe 
Gimingham, Trimingham, 

Knapton and Trunch, 

And all the rest of the nosegay bunch 
Of village names are back again 

On the fingerposts 


At the end of the lane. R.C.S8. 


Minority Report 


“My favorate game is cricket, it is a game that is good for the 
body, but my main reason is, because it was my fathers favorate 
game. And it has one gole keeper four longlegs two at each end, 
two backs, also one at each end, a boler, two half wickets one at 
each side two short wings and two long wings, a ball, a cricket bat, 
two batsmen. There are two sides, one bating and one boling, if 
the batsman mises, and the ball hits a wicket he is out, if he hits it 
hard enough for a run he runs, if he senceble. There are two 
wickets, and three cricket stumps, in each, and a bar at the top.” 

Schoolboy’s essay. 
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H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


HE next Fragment was caused mainly by wasps 

whose will-power and faith in themselves B. Smith 

had carelessly destroyed by hypnotism. To begin 
with they merely wandered aimlessly about and rushed out 
of the window when spoken to harshly, but gradually they 
deteriorated, and full of maudlin affection is what they 
became, following one about the house as if domesticated. 
When I came out of the bathroom, for example, there 
would be a whole bevy of them waiting for me, and on my 
wife’s return from shopping they would frolic round her, 
half sick with delighted relief, this causing B. Smith to 
consider their discrimination retarded in the extreme. At 
length we had to call in a specialist in animal psychiatry 
who imbued them with wanderlust and they were last seen 
heading apologetically for central London. This specialist 
couldn’t be paid in coinage because he had a lot of sulphur 
in him which turned it black; by notes because he was a 
forger and got confused; or by cheque for fear that banks 
would use it on his overdraft, so I wrote hinf a Fragment 
and told him to use it for barter. 


LOCKSMITHS LAUGH AT LOVE 
(The scene is in sporting circles; the time, of yore.) 

Lorp ffrepERIcK Raxg. I'll lay a double—a hundred 
acres to a dozen of port—Melpomene Jane for the 
St. Leger and D’Arcy Dacres for the Foreign Office. 

“GENTLEMAN” HoyLe. Done. Does anyone know the 
best road to Gretna Green? I am abducting an 
heiress at two. 

Tue BioopsHot Bantam. It’s up north. 

‘““GENTLEMAN” Hoyte. Thanks. Dice ho! I have a fortune 
to stake. 

OLD LADLE. Heads. 

“GENTLEMAN” Hoye. No, that’s a different game. Come 
on, Bucks, I’ve thrown a double six. 

Sm Vincent FavuGcuam. I'll play you misére. 

‘““GENTLEMAN” Hoye. Undone! The dice are loaded! I 

: leave for Boulogne at once! 

Smr Vincent Faveuam. I'll take over the heiress if you 
give me the details. 

“GENTLEMAN” Hoye. It’s 34 Bloomsbury Square. I 
can’t remember. her name, but she’ll pop out if you 
boom like a bittern. 

Lorp ffrREDERICK Rake. Twenty to one on the Battling 
Pieman for Champion. Fourteen to five on my 
mastiff, Davis the Fangs, against any three game- 
cocks in Middlesex. 

Op LADLE. Double or quits. 


Enter Lucy, a turnkey’s daughter 
Lucy. Fie, fie, for shame. 


(All are abashed except OLD LADLE, who shakes her warmly 
by the hand.) 


THE BLoopsHot Bantam. An oath has stuck in my throat. 

Lucy. You poor dear. These foreign bodies are a trial, 
are they not? Just let me consult my manual. 

Sm Vincent Favucuam. She is so pure she wists not what 
his words connote. 

Lorp ffrEDERICK Rake. What a face, what a figure, what 
a hell of a poise. She must, she shall be mine. 
Wench, sup with me after the opera to-night, a la 
carte. 

Lucy. What is the opera? I am so innocent I wot not 
which form of licence is which. 

Lorp ffrepERIcK Rakre. My hardened heart unfreezes. 
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At a bound I recapture the virtues of my youth. 
Lucy, I offer you my hand, i.e., will you marry me? 
Reclamation is the essence of my being. I will wed 
you, hard though the going be. When? 

Lorp ffrEDERICK Rake. Now! Delay might well cool 
my ardour for self-improvement. Landlord, get a 
Bishop. 

(The scene changes to Pilaster Towers, where the 
bridal pair breakfast, attended by the butler, TeNcH- 
WILcox.)- 

TEencH-Witcox. As I was saying, the seventh Earl had 
by now decided to convert the small orangery into 
a Persian gazebo, and rapidly demullioning the. . . 

Lorp ffREDERICK Rake. Peace, ancient. To your kedgeree. 

Lapy Lucy. On this question of our afforestation policy 
there are two courses of action, mutually exclusive 
one fears. By how much the more one gains from 
the pit props by so much the less one gains from 
the tourist trade. 

Lorp ffrepERIcK Rake. Darling, my rosy peach, are there 
not other things in life besides pelf? 

Lapy Lucy. Enumerate. 

Lorp ffREDERICK Rake. Well, statuary, and metaphysics 
and the poor, for example. 

TEeNncH-Wiicox. Why not throw out a nice colonnade, 
like the Fifth Earl? it did him the world of good. 

Lapy Lucy. As a member .of the rising middle class it 
is my historical function to create wealth wherever 
I may happen to be and to give a new lease of 
economic vitality to the effete aristocrat with whom 
the zeitgeist has allied me. My virtue and my 
efficiency ... 

Lorp ffrepERICK Rake. Thank heavens: I’m going to 
relapse. 


He strangles Lucy. Enter Sir Vincent FavGHAM 


Sm Vincent FaucHam. Ha, ffrederick, my boyo, at it 
again! 


Luoy. 


Finis 





“Goodness only knows what the next war is going 
to be like.” 
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“T think it’s almost cold enough to go and sit by the Robinsons’ fire.” 


They Americans 





the hollow, 
With their whirling rush of traffic that has left it 
looking lame. 
They departed with the summer, like the swooping of the 
swallow, 
And the frisky moorland ponies have returned to play 
their game. 


- Americans have vanished from the village in 


There are trees upon the knap adorned with yellow boards 
and numbers, 
But the jeeps that climbed incredibly are not encountered 


now; 
Nor do bacchanalian echoes break our necessary 
slumbers: 
They were merry—those Americans who feasted at 
“The Plough.” 


There are foolish chits, bedizened, with expressions sick 
and sorry, 
And the meadow is deserted where the empty hutments 
loom. 


We may saunter unregarding, for we hardly hear a lorry, 
And the timeless country quiet has crept back into the 
combe. 


The Americans have left us for the fast-receding battle, 
And the swelling dark submerges all but solitary ’planes, 

Till the engine-throb surrenders to the calling of the cattle, 
And the hedgerows twitter secrets over uninvaded lanes. 


The Americans we welcomed with a smile suppressing wonder 
At the strange, informal usage and unmilitary gait, 
Have bestowed their mixed mementoes, left a camp for 
rogues to plunder, 
And gone out across the narrows in a surging human spate. 


They have scattered over Europe from the village in the 
hollow, 
Where a reference to their sojourn looses oaths and 
laughter still. 
They will prove a burning topic over many years to follow— 
Their transgressions, courage, kindness, loud confusion, 
and high skill. 
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DOVES OF ALL NATIONS 


“Now then, off you go—and mind, no quarrelling!” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, October 24th—House of Com- 
mons: The Schoolmaster Returns. 
Wednesday, October 25th.—House of 
Commons: Another storm weathered. 


Thursday, October 26th. — House of 
Commons: Mr. Churchill admonishes 
250 M.P.s. 


Tuesday, October 24th._—The “school” 
was on its best behaviour to-day. The 
head prefect, Mr. James Stuart, had 
passed the word round that the school- 
master would be in his place again at 
the usual time, and that the boys had 
better behave themselves—or else. 

Beaming benevolently, Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL received a rousing welcome, 
stepped forward to answer two or three 
questions, and then he spotted the 
new boy. 

Just across the way on the Liberal 
bench sat Sir WitL1aAm BEVERIDGE, 
finishing his ‘‘prep.”—or so it seemed. 
The schoolmaster suddenly left the 
Treasury Bench, strode down the 
floor of the House, brushed past a 
Tory of the Upper Sixth, and greeted 
Sir Wii1M like a long-lost friend, as 
indeed he is. 


For quite ten minutes while the pair 
were in whispered conversation the 
House wondered whether Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL had booked a return ticket from 
the Conservative to the Liberal Party. 
But there were smiles of relief when 
he left Sir Wim11smM—reluctantly, it 
seemed—to return to his place just in 
time to announce that he proposed to 
resume the story of his world travels 
(by kind permission of Marshal Statin, 
as the publishers say) later in the 
week. 

Asked by Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD 
not to “close his mind” to a possible 
debate on the statement at a later date 
Mr. CHURCHILL retorted: “It seems to 
me I have got to close my mouth, not 
my mind.” That might have ended 
Mr. CHURCHILL’s contribution to the 
day’s work, but Mr. McGovern 
tempted him to open his mouth still 
wider by suggesting that perhaps the 
Prime Minister really had nothing to 
say about what happened in Moscow. 

That was too much for Mr. CHuR- 
CHILL. He promptly abandoned his 
self-imposed “‘sealed lips” policy and 
delivered himself of this mouthful: 
“On the contrary, I am considering 
how I can best impart the greatest 
amount of information without com- 
mitting an indiscretion in any direc- 





“They took us off the Fligh Street and put us onto this job.” 
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tion or entrenching on controversial 
matters.” 

With the departure of the school- 
master the class was left with some 
pretty dull work to finish. It looked 
that way, anyhow, as Sir DonaLp 
SoMERVELL, the Attorney-General, 
explained the terms of a Bill which 
their lordships had sent on enabling 
British women who had contracted 
war-time marriages with non-British 
men to sue for divorce, if they wished, 
in British courts instead of in the 
husband’s native country. 

Mr. JoHN ParRKER, pioneer M.P. in 
the use of utility furniture, offered his 
and the Labour Party’s support for 
the Bill after carefully explaining that 
he had been married fairly recently— 
and happily married, too. 

He startled the House with the 
story that in an Australian ship 
leaving for Britain only ten per cent. 
of the crew were married. Yet after 
six months in British waters sixty per 
cent. or so had married British wives. 

Not to be outdone, Mrs. Mavis TaTE 
told the story of a man who went all 
the way to Peru because “the sight of 
his wife’s face nauseated him so.” 
The wife had to wait for 10 years until 
her husband returned to Britain before 
she could sue for divorce. 

Mrs. TaTE further enlivened the day’s 
proceedings by hurling such epithets 
at the Bill as “‘hypocritical,” “puny,” 
and “thoroughly dishonest.” She 
threatened that even if she was the 


‘only Member to vote against the 


Second Reading of the Bill she would 
do so. She was—and she did! 

But not before the Senior Burgess of 
Oxford University, Petty Officer A. P. 
HERBERT, regarded by the House as 
the greatest authority on divorce 
matters, had spoken darkly of ‘“ginger- 
ing up” the Lord Chancellor. He 
wisely pointed out that the real cause 
of the Bill was not the arrival of a few 
troops in this country. It was a 
trouble about which the judges had 
been “fussing and bothering” for 
eighty-five years. 

After the Solicitor-General, Sir 
Davip Maxwe.tit Fyrs, K.C., had 
apologized to the House for addressing 
the Deputy-Speaker as ““Me Lud” in 
his winding-up speech, judgment was 
given for the plaintiffs. 

Wednesday, October 25th—Members 
were in a truculent, querulous mood 
to-day. They insisted on asking all 
sorts of awkward questions to the 
embarrassment of a succession of 
Ministers. Earl WINTERTON, rising to 
the full extent of his six feet several 
inches, glowered across at Sir ARCHI- 
BALD SINncuaIR, Secretary of State for 
Air, and put a question that many a 
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“Our relations with the Labour Exchange now leave nothing to be desired, but-I’m sorry to say 
we're still at loggerheads with the Ministry of Food.” 


less courageous Member would never 
have to ask. 

“Who are the Security Authorities?” 
he asked. “Why all this mystery?” 
Obviously taken aback by this attempt 
to probe one of the Government’s 
darkest secrets Sir ARCHIBALD hummed 
and ha’ed, coughed nervously, and 
tried to pass the buck to the solid 
phalanx of Ministers ranged behind 
him. They all looked the other way or 
pored studiously over their papers. 
None came to his assistance. “They 
are not my officers, but we do co- 
operate with them,” was his unhelpful 
reply, and Earl WINTERTON sat back 
with a scowl that seemed to suggest 
that he would like to raise the matter 
on the adjournment if he thought that 
any Minister would have the courage 
to reveal the identity of the Govern- 
ment’s champion “no” men. 

Mr. Ricwarp Law, Minister of 
State, deputizing for the absent Mr. 
EpEN, was far more successful in his 
evasive tactics when tricky questions 
were fired at him on France, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary. 

It was left to Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN 
to feed the fact-hungry Members, as 





indeed a Minister of Information 
should. There was some concern at 
the way his department had asked 
industrial firms to submit names of 
workers who would act as “‘snoopers.” 
They would be expected to send in 
reports of rumours, of the state of 
morale, and of what their fellow 
workers were saying and thinking 
about the war and national news, local 
and domestic affairs. 

This savoured too much of Gestapo 
tactics, and Members were relieved to 
hear from Mr. BRACKEN that a member 
of his Bristol staff had sent out a 
“pompous document” in an excess of 
zeal. It should never have been issued, 
the Minister assured them, and the 
document had been withdrawn. 

Members breathed freely again, safe 
in the knowledge that the unkind 
things often said about them by their 
constituents would not be recorded in 
the files of the Ministry of Information. 

After a stormy passage the Town 
and Country Planning Bill moved into 
calmer waters when only fifty-eight 
Members (mostly Conservatives) sup- 
ported Mr. Hore-Be.isHa’s amend- 
ment calling for compensation at 


market value in the blitzed areas. 
The Government swamped the boat 
that had been rocked so vigorously by 
Mr. Ersxrxe Hitt and his followers 
by mustering 324 votes. 

Thursday, October 26th—Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL was very much the schoolmaster 
again to-day. The naughty boy this 
time was Mr. Quintin Hoae, who had 
put down a motion, and asked for a 
debate, on the reduction of overseas 
service in the Army to three years. 
Although Mr. Hoce was supported by 
some 250 other Members of the class 
Mr. CHuRcHILL publicly admonished 
him for tabling a motion “ which might 
do definite harm to the war eifort,” and 
incidentally raise false hopes among 
the fighting men “at a most grim 
moment in the war.” 

To be quite fair your scribe must 
report that Mr. Hoge appeared to 
have the sympathy of a substantial 
proportion of Members of all parties 
and to regard Mr. CHURCHILL’s slating 
as a little hard. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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How I Write an: Article 


those who have asked me about 

my methods but have seemed dis- 
satisfied with my answers; also for 
those who have not asked me yet, but 
may do so in the future. I should like 
to be able to refer them to an authorita- 
tive work. ‘ 

I begin by shoving back enough of 
my supper-things to make a space on 
the table about a foot or eighteen 
inches square, folding back the corner 
of the table-cloth so that it goes in my 
soup-plate. Then I fetch my portable 
typewriter, cursing a little when I 
hear the sharp snap! which means that 
I have trodden on the eraser attached 
by string to the machine, the string 
having snapped with a sharp snap! 

When I have tied another knot in 
the string, making it just too short for 
me to reach either side of my type- 
writing with the eraser, I remove the 
typewriter cover and put it down on 
the floor where I shall fall over it every 
time I leave my chair. On the top of 
the machine is a pile of quarto paper. 
The first sheet says: 


SPRING -AND-FHE-WAFTERMAN 
~ Gesh,~ - said - Freddie; -loeking - at 
me-ad miringly 
Ereddie leoked-at-me-admiringly. 
~Gesh ~-he-said. 
~ Geed-heavens,~-said- George; leek- 
ing-at-me-admi4 


| WRITE this for the benefit of 


and the second says: 


3rd Scene, (same as Sc. 1) Barbers 
come back, laughing and_ talking. 
Go into shop. 


There are many other sheets like 
these—the sort of sheets which, 
amongst the papers of Dickens or 
Mark Twain, would by now have 
fetched a pretty sum in the auction- 
rooms. For some reason I cannot 
bring myself to throw them away. 

Half-way down the pile I come upon 
a treasure-trove of unused sheets, and 
insert the least dog-eared and carbon- 
scrawled of these in the machine. I 
sit back and look at it, noticing that 
the water-mark is upside down and 
frowning at the blotches of undigested 
rag which alone (at present) relieve its 
blankness. It seems hard to believe 
that I have ever covered such a sheet 
with humorous typewriting, or, if I 
ever have, that I ever shall again. 

I pull out the unanswered letters 
from my pockets, and begin to read 
the backs of the envelopes. I am not 
such a fool as to let good ideas escape 


by not making a note of them on the 
spot, and I am considerably cheered to 
see the good crop of ideas I have here. 


Farringdon Street (suit-case on b.) 
Standard lamp 

“Get down” in Fr. (F/bomb) 

Peer Gynt 

Sylvia, 271 Grove End Gardens 


These are my ideas, accumulated 
thriftily against such a time as this. 
The first four mean absolutely nothing 
to me; the fifth is the wrong sort of 
idea. 

Since I have an unanswered letter 
in my hand and a blank sheet of paper 
in my typewriter it seems to me that 
while my inspiration is on the way I 
might as well pass the time usefully. 


My Dear Moruer, (I write)—I really 
want to get an article written this 
evening, but I feel I can’t settle to it 
until I have dropped you this much 
overdue line .. . 


But even when I have dropped my 
mother the line I still feel I can’t settle 
to it. For a time the second sheet of 
quarto remains as blank as the first, 
until I fill it up with a much overdue 
line to the uncle who sent me a cutting 
from the Sheffield Telegraph. When I 
have also written to old Bill Bailey, 
and to the actor who wrote most 
charmingly to say he had lost the 
script I wrote for him, I sit staring at 
the fifth blank sheet with something 
very like alarm. I am not at all sure 
that it isn’t alarm. 

It is alarm. 

In the house next door a child 
begins to ery. L record, for future use, 
the impression that it is only acting. 
It is crying without tears, but it is just 
as noisy as any other sort, so I go 
‘upstairs for my ear-plugs, and while I 
am up there I seize the opportunity 
(a) to pack up my laundry, which has 
been lying in the fender for some days, 
(6) to get a pair of comfortable, half- 
forgotten shoes out of my trunk, and, 
(c) to read an article called “If War 
Comes” in the newspaper wrapped 
round one of the shoes. 

When I come down again my land- 
lady is in the room, clearing away. I 
fall over the typewriter cover into my 
chair and gaze at the blank sheet for 
some moments before I look at her. 
She is looking at me. Her expression 
is one of concern. “Sorry, Mrs. 
Roberts,” I say, snatching out my 
right-hand ear-plug—‘‘what were you 
saying?” - 

Her voice and the wails from next 


door impinge harshly against my 
exposed drum. 

“T couldn’t remember whether you 
said half-tips or quarter-tips,” she 
bawls—‘“‘so I didn’t take them.” 

“Half-tips, Mrs. Roberts.” 

“T’ll take them to-morrow.” 

She goes out. 

I stare at the paper. 

I remember that some famous 
writer once said that when he had 
nothing to write about he just began 
writing. It was no good waiting on 
inspiration. I think perhaps there is 
something in that. 

I pound out a line in capital letters, 
right across the top of my blank sheet. 
The muffled hammering noise is com- 
fortable. 


HOW _I WRITE AN ARTICLE 
When-people-ask-me-how 
fo-seme-folk-the-praetice-of -literat 
I write this for the benefit of those 
who have asked me about my methods 
but have seemed dis 


But this is where you came in. 
J.B. B. 





° ° 


This Talking at 
Breakfast 


HO gave me my name?” 
“Your godfather, Peter.” 
“You, Uncle Bill?’” 
“It was Uncle Bill, darling, yes. I 
have never got to the bottom of such 
a peculiar choice, but I think I was a 
little weak at the time.” 


“ 


“Not weak, darling. Pale and 
interesting.” 
“Thank you, old boy. You are 


really quite a nice husband.” 

“Why did Uncle Bill give me my 
name?” 

“Because it is the one rule of being 
a godfather which costs nothing.” 

“Did he choose it?” 

“Heaven forbid. I made two sug- 
gestions, Peter: ‘Sid’ or ‘Xenophon.’ 
And your mother cried so fetchingly at 
both that I had to give in.” 

“What else does a godfather do?” 

“Well, darling, he is generally sup- 
posed to provide a christening mug. 
Uncle Bill however preferred to put 
you down as a member of his club.” 

“What club? The Harlequins?” 

“No, Peter. Your Uncle Bill is not 
a member of the Harlequins. He 
played for a somewhat obscure team 
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known as Blackheath. In any case the 
club he put you down for does not 
exist now. And if it did he would 
have been chucked out of it for talking 
in the Silence Room after lunch. There 
is no financial obligation of course in 
putting you down fora club. Anyway, 
he has no excuse for not giving you a 
christening mug.” 

“Why are you so quiet, Uncle Bill?” 

“Because I am eating my breakfast.” 

“That we can hear.” 

“Why didn’t you give me a christen- 
ing mug?” 

“T offered one, Peter, which was 
refused.” 

“He had won it at golf, darling.” 

“So it already had his name on it 
instead of yours.” 

“Together with those of a dozen 
other people who had won it before 
him, darling.” 

“In addition to which he had to 
give it back at the end of the year.” 

“If you remember, wise guys, I 
made a point of the fact that, if I gave 
it to Peter, it would be an incentive to 
me to win it each year afterwards until 
he was old enough to win it for 
himself.” 

“My dear Bill, you had been trying 
to win it yourself for seven years, and 
you won it that year only because the 
other man in the final was ill.” 

““Whatelse do godfathersdo, mummy, 
beside give a christening mug?” 

“Some godfathers open a post office 

savings account for their godson, but 
your Uncle Bill did not approve of 
that either. He thought it would bé 
better to come here whenever he was 
in town, and live on us while he 
ascertained whether you were being 
brought up properly.” 
* “You must understand, Peter, ,that 
your parents do not appreciate all the 
responsibilities they lump on your 
godfather at the christening. In fact 
it would be a good plan if they would 
look up the Prayer Book now and 
again and realize how many bucks they 
have passed to your Uncle Bill.” 

“If these duties are so important, 
my sweet, why don’t you fulfil them ?” 

“When I put in my report to the 
convening authority as to what I have 
found on this inspection, you will 
grasp why. I don’t know if you are 
interested in the terms of reference of 
this—er—Court of Inquiry; but you 
will not take quite such a flippant view 
of my visit when I remind you that, 
before they confirm him, Peter will be 
asked to tell them all I did promise on 
his behalf. And one thing I promised 
was that he would renounce the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world. Well, 
any boy with a vainer mother, or a 
more pompous father than Peter . . .” 
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“Don’t forget, Beryl—the response is ‘ Hiya, fellers!’ and 
a sort of nonchalant wave of the hand.” 


“Do remember Peter is listening.” 

“Who gives you a_ nickname, 
mummy?” 

“Anyone who can lay his tongue to 
one.” 

“Has Uncle Bill got a nickname?” 

“Many, Peter. It is a sign of 
personality.” 

“Perhaps I should explain, Bill, that 
Peter is going to school next week and 
this is all because he wants to know 
what they will call him.” 

“What did they call you, Uncle 
Bill?” 

Soa yy.” 

“They did not call me Soapy. I 
was called Raspberry Tip. I used to 
cycle to school, and on cold days the 
old beak didn’t wear too well.” 


“Even then, Peter.” 

“Take your father’s case. We gave 
him a nickname the first time he ever 
came to dinner with the family. That 
was in the days when mummy had 
to apologize in a whisper before she 
brought him in.” 

“What did you call him?” 

“ce Guts.” 

“Did mummy have a nickname, 
too 2 ” 

“They called me the same, darling.” 

“But in mummy’s case it had 
another meaning. Fortitude. For 
marrying me at all.” 

“Thank you, old boy. Idolove you.” 

“T love you.” 

“‘Doesn’t anybody love me?” 

“Yes, I love you, Uncle Bill.” 











At the Play 





“Tr Drrpenps WHat You MEAN” 
(WESTMINSTER) 


“DAUGHTER JANIE” (APOLLO) 


In his last play Mr. James Bripiz 
raised the Devil. Here he merely 
raises Cain. He has long had the 
Brains Trust on his mind. There was 
a brood of wiseacres in his minor 
comedy Holy Isle, and he has now 
created a full-dress local Trust—boom- 
ing, twittering, and wuther- 
ing for the delight of the 
Forces somewhere in North 
Britain. The satire is so 
astute that we almost 
regret the author’s need to 
adjourn the session and 
get back to the plot. 

Bripiz, like Shaw, 
enjoys good argument. He 
has the same relish for a 
fantastically-framed 
debate sustained with the 
resource of a whole college 
of wit-crackers. -In the 
theatre he is the Scots reel 
.to Shaw’s Irish jig. It 
Depends What You Mean, 
which sets out to show— ul Ah 
in the title of an earlier 
Bripie play—that Mar- 
riage is No Joke, has the | 
benefit of Mr. ALASTAIR Ni 

\ 
it 
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AN 
Sm as master of the cere- | 
monies. This actor, who, as \ | | 
Munden did, dips for faces \ ' 
“out of some invisible s\\ 
wardrobe,” is once more a 
cleric. Last year he was 
both austere and Devil- 
ridden. To-day the de’il’s 
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Viscountess Dodd, D.B.E..... . 
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The Trust’s opening twenty minutes 
is the briskest satire. The Brains must 
decide why cows run after railway 
trains, whether civilization is a failure, 
and how bluebottles get off the ceiling. 
Iady Dodd is arch, the Professor 
alternately prolix and laconic, the 
Doctor in a rosy fog, the Member, 
matter-of-fact, the artist’s wife worried, 
her husband bluntly rude. Then the 
padre’s driver, Private Jessie Killigrew 
of the A.T.S., stems the nonsense with 
a stern question: ‘Is marriage a good 
idea, and, if it is, what is the best way 
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BRAINS RUN RIOT 


. Miss Nuna Davey 
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It is a strange development. Mr. 
Paris simmers anxiously. Before long 
his Trust closes down in a serious 
brainstorm—only to reopen in private 
at the Prouts’ with two of the Brains 
missing but with VJessie’s Walter, 
otherwise Walter Giekie, R.A.S.C. (Mr. 
Atec FaversHaM), to offer the advice 
of a plain man. The outcome? That 
depends what Mr. BriDIE means. 
Anyway, there is peace at last in the 
Prouts’ studio after an evening of 
impish, quicksilver comedy, of debate, 
farcical, urbane, and acrid, of inter- 

mittent drama, an effective 

purple patch or two, and 
some balder passages in 
the first and third acts. 

In short, here comes the 

Brinig, often in his wittiest 

mood and sowing as usual 

with the whole sack. 

The company has judged 
the play to a hair. Mr. 
Sim, drawing on his entire 

treasury of facial expres- 
sion, is in charge; the 
triangle is strongly drawn 

—by Miss BappDELEY in 

particular—and the Trust 

cudgels its brains to happy 
effect. There is an especi- 
ally shrewd performance 
by Miss MARGARET BARTON 
as that “brisky juvenal” 

Private Killigrew, the girl 

who insists on taking the 

right turning. 

Jessie's common sense 
would be welcome ballast 
for Daughter Janie. This 
American farce is a flimsy 
craft for the ocean crossing. 
Its authors, Miss JosE- 


“> George Prout, R.OJ. . Mr. WILFRED HyDE WHITE 
no longer awa’ wi’ the Sh ee Se ee, Ce PHINE BENTHAM and Mr. 
. Private Jessie Killigrew, A.T.S. . . . Miss MARGARET BARTON 
meenister, but the Rev. . i, Rey, William Paris, C.F... . . Mr. Auastarr Si HERSCHEL WILLIAMS, have 


William Paris, amiable 
Scots padre rich in eye- 
work and equipped with 
Mr. Sim’s repertory of 
shruggings and mouth- 
pursings, gestures admonitory and coy, 
must pine for a Bolfry to discipline 
the team of local Brains. 

Reading from left to right, the 
oracles are George Prout, wilful and 
dogmatic artist (Mr. WILFRED HyDE 
Waite), a wild-eyed Professor of 
Skerryvore University (Mr. OLIVER 
JOHNSTON), a titled animal-lover (Miss 
Nuna Davey), the artist’s wife Angela, 
herself an authoress (Miss ANGELA 
BADDELEY), a deaf doctor (Mr. O. B. 
CLARENCE), and a gruffly practical 
Socialist M.P. (Mr. WaLtTeR Roy). In 
their midst, with gleaming brow and 
elfin glance, sits the Rev. William 
Paris, Question Master of all the arts. 


James Mutch, D.Litt... ...... Mr. OLIVER JOHNSTON | 
Cg, Miss ANGELA BADDELEY 
Hector Macadam, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Ed.) Mr. O. B. CLARENCE 


to choose a partner?” Jessie will 
not be side-tracked by platitude or 
whimsy. So far, in her view, the 
Brains have been a poor show; answer 
her question they must. Cue for 
confusion and alarm. Presently, to 
the grief of Mr. Paris —two starry 
eyes hung in the gloom of thought— 
an educative session dissolves into 
a charade. Prout and his wife, aided 
by Private Killigrew’s ingenious light- 
ing effects, reconstruct their first 
meeting of years ago and later fall 
to quarrelling. The Professor, third 
side of a triangle which we. observed 
earlier in the artist’s studio, takes an 
angry hand. 


tried to get an evening’s 
amusement from an illicit 
party given by a few pre- 
cocious girls of Hortonville 
(Middle West?) for a 
battalion of Army recruits. On the 
first night the audience was in two 
minds about it. Scampering, boister- 
ous stuff with too little of the real 
Transatlantic tang and comic inven- 
tion, it is played loyally by all con- 
cerned. Miss MrrciA SWINBURNE, 
Miss Lypra SHERWOOD, and Mr. 
RonaLp Simpson (as a local editor) 
adorn three of the adults. Miss 
Betty BLACKLER, a very young 


actress, gives a razor-edge to the 
smallest girl in the piece, a simple 
child that lightly draws its breath 
and blackmails all comers— family 
and friends—without the shadow of a 
scruple. 


J.C. T. 
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“Shall I have to wait till the Japs are settled before I speak my mind to the butcher?” 


The Reconversion 


Scandal 


OW much longer are we at the 

Snacker and Diplocket Small 

Things Co. (1928), Ltd., to be 
kept in ignorance of the Government’s 
plans for reconversion? And how 
much longer can I, as Welfare and 
Industrial Relations Officer, allay the 
fears and suspicions of the workers 
with vague and mendacious excuses ? 
Conditions are becoming critical. 

We require answers immediately to 
three questions. 

1. Where will Snacker and Dip- 
locket’s be after the war ? 

In other words are we to be re- 
located? If as rumour has it we are to 
be moved to South Wales what reason 
have the Government for withholding 
the information? We have 15,000 
guide-books to the Rhondda Valley 
and as many copies of Pitfalls in Welsh 
ready for immediate distribution. We 
have rehearsed the rapid dismantling 
and assembly of the foundries and 


rolling-mills and “Men of Harlech” 
until we are sick and word-perfect 
respectively. For various reasons the 
workers are not too happy about 
the rumoured removal. Many of 
them have old scores to settle in 
this neighbourhood (with publicans, 
butchers, greengrocers, etc.) and they 
fear that they will be cheated of their 
prey. I have done my best to console 
them. I have told them (heaven help 
me) that ‘‘Music While You Work” 
has not yet penetrated the Welsh 
Marches. My one hope is that our 
notice to quit will coincide with the 
announcement of a forthcoming alloca- 
tion of oranges in Glamorganshire. 

2. What shall we be permitted to 
make ? 

At the moment we are not allowed 
to prepare blueprints or prototypes for 
post-war production. But risks have 
been taken. Last week Mr. Diplocket 
called me into his office and locked the 
door carefully. Then, when I had 
sworn myself to secrecy, he lifted the 
top layer of a large dried-egg sandwich 
and extracted an envelope. On it was 
drawn the first crude pencil sketch of 


our post-war music-stand. If such 
behaviour is illegal then, I say, the 
accusing finger should be pointed first 
at Dr. Dalton. 

3. When and how are repayments 
on E.P.T.. account to be made ? 

This is a very important question. 
It is known that the British League of 
Housewives is urging the Government 
to amend the policy that makes family 
allowances payable to the husband. 
It may be that to save their faces the 
Government will make E.P.T. rebates 
payable only to the wives of company 
directors. Such a scheme would be 
disastrous. So far as industrial relations 
at S. and D.’s are concerned it is to be 
hoped that E.P.T. rebates will not be 
paid before post-war credits. 


° ° 


“THE ScHoot.—The School reassembled 
on Monday, after a short holiday period, 
during which some of the older children 
were engaged 

On LEAvE.—His friends have rejoiced to 
welcome home on leave Corpl. . . .” 

Warwickshire paper. 


Hey! don’t change the subject! 
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“Ts there any significance in the fact that the pork 
sausage is crossed out rather more heavily than the 
meat pie?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Mr. Sumner Welles 


Mr. SUMNER WELLEs is best known in England as the 
envoy President Roosevelt sent to Europe early in 1940 to 
learn if there were any possibility of bringing the war to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Perhaps because at that time the 
war had not properly begun, Mr. WELLEs’s mission was 
looked upon over here as somewhat unreal; and Mr. 
WELLEs himself was unreasonably judged to be lacking in 
human feeling because in a Europe divided into two 
camps, each freely denouncing the other, he maintained 
throughout his journey the reticence and good manners of 
a neutral diplomat. His clear, detailed, and at times 
brilliantly vivid account of this mission will be for most 
readers the most interesting chapter in The Time for 
Decision (HamMisH Hamitton, 15/-). What makes his 
impressions of the personages he met especially convincing 
is his readiness to revise his preconceptions of what they 
would be like. Ciano he found, to his surprise, cordial and 
unaffected ; Mussolini, to his still greater surprise, ‘‘ ponder- 
ous and static . . . he moved with an elephantine motion.” 
Hitler was taller than he had expected, dignified both in 
speech and movement, and with a low and well-modulated 
voice. Ribbentrop was a mixture of stupidity, insolence 
and pomposity which had to be experienced to be believed. 
In addition to these impressions of politicians, Mr. WELLES 
conveys the general atmosphere of Germany at this time, 
the almost physical weight he was conscious of as soon as 
he crossed the frontier. Although he did not find Hitler 
personally repellent, he recognized that there was nothing 
to be hoped from him—‘‘Words which General Moreau 
had once used of Napoleon kept ringing through my mind: 
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‘Il hait la liberté, et tout ce qui en porte lempreinte lui 
déplait.’” In the evening after his talk with Hitler, walking 
back to his hotel, he came across a group of four old German 
women who had paused to rest for a moment, country- 
women, carrying heavy bags, and all dressed in black. 
“They had the decent, kindly faces I had seen so often in 
the early years when I had lived in Germany. ... Three 
of them had already lost a son in the Polish war. One had 
lost three.” These quotations give some idea of the shrewd- 
ness, balance and humanity blended in this remarkable 
study of world politics since the last war. Mr. WELLES 
does not make out a case for any particular country. It 
is the aim of his book to summarize the faults of the past 
so that they may be avoided in the post-war settlement. 
That he is not unreasonably sanguine about the immediate 
future may be inferred from a sentence he quotes from an 
unnamed Englishman—‘“ All conquerors in a great war 
show the more despicable side of human nature.” H. K. 


. Homes or Housing ? 


The Germans’ invasion guide-book, recently discovered 
in a Brussels garage, laid down, among other indications 
of what the conqueror would find over here, that English 
slums were due “not only. to the Industrial Revolution 
but also to the inefficiency of the English housewife.” 
Undoubtedly Our Building Inheritance (FaBER, 10/6) has 
been dissipated since the Regency, and the tradition, 
which after Elizabeth went on from strength to strength, 
corrupted and despised. Mr. Water Goprrey, F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., concerned not only for beauty but for practical 
needs and essential values, declares that there will be no 
homes of distinction until the mistress is house-proud. 
But distinction for him is not a matter of wealth. His 
programme is devoted to cottages rather than castles. 
After the uneducated materialism of the age, he rates our 
pseudo-scientific authorities—with their extraordinary 
notions of what constitutes a background for domesticity— 
as the worst enemy to good architecture; and then shows 
how old houses, both rural and urban, can be simply 
reconditioned to make the most enviable homes of all. 
Those who have the luck to live in them already will 
endorse every word of his delightful book. Those who 
have not will be fired by his text, his photographs and his 
plans to prefer structure to “amenities.” H. P. E. 


“Transport is Civilization” 


Mr. Joun P. Taytor’s book, The Ship You Will Com- 
mand (ALLEN AND Unwin, 7/6), is an elaboration of some 
talks broadcast in the B.B.C. “Blue Peter” programmes 
and informal lectures given to cadets (of the Nautical 
Training College, H.M.S. Worcester), to whom he explained 
their responsibilities not only to men, cargoes and passengers 
but to shareholders who ‘“‘may be widows or trustees of 
orphans, and depend on the successful running of your 
ship for their income.” He begins with a description of 
“The Master” and of early historical records dating from 
the time when ships left Egypt for Phceenicia to bring cedar- 
wood from Lebanon, gives a short account of ship-owning 
pioneers, including the romantic history of Sir Walter 
Runciman, and then goes on to the modern ship and the 
business occupied not only in deep waters but in ship- 
building yards and all the huge shore organizations. It 
is all extremely well done and the technical chapters are 
packed with knowledge and facts. Two of the most 
important deal with Training and with Pay, Pensions and 
Prospects: these three Ps are not so poor as many of us 
are inclined to suppose. The author, after summing up 
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the possibility of mercantile air transport becoming a 
menace to the prospects of sea merchantmen, concludes, 
“T am optimistic enough to believe that, at least in your 
life-time, there will be ships and good ships for them that 
go down to the seas.” B. E. B. 





“ Heathley ” 

When a labourer’s wage was twelve shillings a week and 
his hours six to six; when wives and mothers in more 
exalted rural stations rose with the dawn and were patching 
little clothes at bed-time ; when vitamins were not recognized 
and the doctor—six miles away—was seldom.wanted, how 
was it that life in ‘‘ Breckland ”’—most arid and untilled and 
rabbit-ridden of Norfolk’s wastes—was the vivid adventure 
depicted in Autumn Fields (METHUEN, 12/6)? It is not 
because Major Home burkes “Heathley’s” minor incon- 
veniences and major tyrannies. As one of a numerous 
village family of Radicals and Methodists, he discovered 
enough of both. And an exotic “black-coat”’ education was 
already at work, he says, on its task of rural depopulation. 
But tradition, fifty years ago, was still strong; and this 
sensible and enchanting book is the swan-song of a great 
tradition. The Game Laws were the village’s heaviest and 
most resented disability. Farmers lost their crops—but 
they poached. Keepers and labourers poached to supple- 
ment their wages and their rations. Yet Squire and Parson 
were sound men of their sort; and the author’s comment 
on “The Reverend” is perhaps the happiest tribute any 
leadership, personal or national, could receive. ‘He 
fostered a man’s self-respect.” H. P. E. 





English Poetry Surveyed 


In A Critical History of English Poetry (CHATTO AND 
Winvvs, 21/-) Sir HERBERT GRIERSON, late Professor of 
English Literature in Edinburgh University, and Dr. J. C. 
Smit have produced a survey of our poetry from Anglo- 
Saxon times down to 1939. Nothing in this kind so com- 
prehensive and so readable has been produced since 
Professor Saintsbury’s History of English Literature. 
Saintsbury was more amusing than Sir HERBERT GRIERSON 
and Dr. SmirH. He was full of prejudices, social and 
political, and could not keep them out of his criticism, 
hard though he tried to. His personal dislike of Words- 
worth, distaste for Dickens and disapproval of the Bronté 
girls are clearly discernible in his remarks on their work, 
and his enthusiasm for Thackeray the gentleman is not 
easily separable from his enthusiasm for Thackeray the 
writer. All this lent animation to his writing, but the 
young student of to-day would doubtless feel that Saints- 
bury’s dogged Toryism disqualified him entirely as a 
literary critic. The authors of A Critical History of 
English Poetry, though they admit that their taste in 
poetry was formed in Victorian days, handle the fashions 
and tendencies of the last twenty years with dexterity and 
understanding, though they note with understandable 
relief that “free verse in its worst sense has almost dis- 
appeared.” What they have to say about the great 
figures in our literature is always readable, and sometimes, 
as in their definition of Burns’s limitations, very suggestive. 

H. K. 


Meet Mother Midnight 


In Men of Branber (MULLER, 7/6) there is a benevolent 
being known as Mother Midnight. Her name and her 
standing—she is an heiress in Yorkshire and also a queen 
of the gypsies—exactly convey the atmosphere of Mr. 
Epwarp G. THompson’s tales, which are fairy-tales with 
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a difference. Mr. THoMPSON may not have intended this. 
He may have meant, as he suggests, to tell the reputed 
history of his spoiled Norfolk village. Anyhow, he has done 
what is rarer and more difficult—peopled rural England. 
His fairies, naturally, smell of the soil. They are Eliza- 
bethan fairies. They spit, they play tricks, they are not 
always respectable. One old couple who settle down to a 
long and comfortable married life have had the same father. 
But this is a country accident and affects neither their own 
happiness nor the author’s. On the whole the common 
people fare best in this book. Parson and squire are 
alternately bogeys or comics—the child’s attitude to 
authority—but the company at the Ram are characters, 
the heroes mostly having bad habits and the most villainous 
a few saving graces. Besides the people, there is the 
countryside. Mr. THompson is delightfully unaware of the 
rules. If he wishes to describe the working of a water-mill 
or how to catch eels, in it goes: there is plenty of time and 
space in the country. J. 8. 





Descensus Averno 


In an attempt to track the once great spirit of Germany 
in its decline to the gross darkness of Nazism Mr. J. P. 
MAYER analyses the writings and perhaps even more the 
unrealized prejudices of one of the best known of German 
sociological philosophers. He is trying particularly, in 
Max Weber and German Politics (FABER, 8/6), to explain 
the Teutonic quality that he calls docility, the kind of 
subservience that is emerging as surprisingly as ever on 
the Western Front to-day. It is a curious, not to say 
repulsive, trait that impels the German to plunge to a 
fathomless abandonment of cruelty under orders, and then 
to come up smiling, to seek more orders from his conqueror. 
Mr. Mayer, covering German political and economic 
development during sixty years or more, finds the answer 
in a kind of dualism of outlook which Weber himself did not 
escape. He could castigate openly the prancing amateurism 
of the Kaiser, could decry boldly enough the influence of 
Bismarck in closing down on the free convictions of German 
Parliamentarians, but in the last resort he surrendered 
blindfold to the conception of an all-righteous State, and 
though he had prophetic glimpses of the tragedy to come 
he cannot escape a share of responsibility. C. C. P. 


— 








“And the word is Lieutenant-Colonel.” 
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Quiet Evening 


IFE in the Middle East would be 

quite impossible without books. 

In what may be called the sandy 

parts of the country they enable the 

soldier to forget that he is in a sandy 

part of the country, and in Cairo they 

add the final touch to the soldier’s 

delight in not being, for the moment, 
in a sandy part of the country. 

I had spent a pleasant week on leave 
in Cairo, and on the Sunday evening 
I was in rather a devil-may-care mood, 
so I decided to finish my leave by 
having a bowl of mushroom soup at 
Harry’s Bar, a few glasses of draught 
beer (a rarity that was temporarily 
available) and a good pre-1914 book 
propped against the water-jug. After 
this I proposed to go to the cinema, 
and after that to the Bazookah Night 
Club. I always go to the Bazookah 
Night Club on my last night in Cairo, 
because when I go back to my unit 
the first thing people say is “How is 
the old Bazookah? Are Minnie and 
Queenie still there, and the waiter 
with the squint?” and if I said I had 
not been there people would ask why, 
and it would sound pretty feeble to 
say that I did not like night clubs, but 
preferred just sitting in hotel lounges 
reading pre-1914 books. 

I sat down at one of the little tables 
in Harry’s Bar and ordered my soup 
and beer, with cheese and pickles to 
follow for the good of the house, and 
then discovered that I had left my 
pre-1914 book at my hotel, which was 
about two miles away. So I told the 
waiter to take the soup back and went 
in search of a book-shop. All the 
regular book-shops were closed, but I 
found a little second-hand shop in a 
side street. It consisted of a few 
shelves of fairly clean books, and it 
was presided over by a small Egyptian 
boy in a red fez. 

There was a delightful selection of 
books, almost entirely pre-1914. I 
like pre-1914 books because, although 
I suppose it would be an exaggeration 
to say that in those days the world was 
sane, the pre-1914 people seemed on 
the whole to go in for more restful 
forms of insanity than we do. I 
hesitated between a novel by C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson and a very early 
edition of the Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. In the end I chose the 
Williamson book and asked how much 
it was. 








“ My wife’s on leave—she’s in 


the Wrens.” 
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“Seven piastres,” said the little boy, 
“but you can have this,” and he held 
out a very clean copy of Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide for 1911, “for ten 
piastres.” He opened it and showed 
me how much more print it contained 
than the book I had foolishly chosen. 
It was clear that he took a pride in his 
trade and believed in giving value for 
money. I told him firmly that I did 
not want it, gave him a ten piastre 
note, and told him to keep the change, 
and then pulled the Williamson book 
out of the shelf. The whole case of 
books came with it and fell about us 
in a cascade. It seemed to be raining 
books, and a crowd gathered at once, 
as crowds always do in Egypt. 

One part of the crowd decided that 
I had been hitting the boy because he 
was trying to overcharge me. Another 
part of the crowd decided that I 
was just drunk and destructive. The 
soldiers in the crowd decided that I 
had been attacked by a gang, and were 
obviously prepared to come to my 
rescue. The small boy in the fez 
burst into tears and made a loud 
wailing noise. A very large Egyptian 
with a huge black moustache dashed 
out of the shop. All this I might have 
borne, but at that moment an M.P. 
appeared on the scene, and I recognized 
him as a man with whom I had had a 
slight difference of opinion a few days 
earlier about a Work Ticket. 

I slipped quietly away down an 
alley. I turned sharp right and sharp 
right again and sharp right again to 
throw the M.P. off my tracks if he 
should be pursuing me. Rounding the 
last corner I discovered myself to be 
again outside the second-hand book- 
shop. The crowd had disappeared and 
the small boy was calmly replacing 
the books in the shelves. 

“You forgot the book you bought,” 
he said, and slipped it into my hand. 
I thanked him in a dazed sort of way 
and returned to Harry’s Bar, where I 
ordered more beer and re-ordered my 
bowl of mushroom soup. I propped 
my book up against the water-jug and 
thought that life was good. Then I 
turned the pages and found that the 
boy, after all, had sold me Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide for 1911. 


°o ° 


Manx Machination ? 
“Why is it that for all these years, with 
a notable few exceptions, we have had three 
pedals and only two feet?” 
Letter to “Commercial Motor.” 








NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be acc 





ied by a 


ped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 
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—and the roots go eae — 


Firm and enduring, the great 
tree stands, its roots spreading 
deeper and wider through the 
long years of steady growth. 

So, too, have great industrial 
organisations like that of Philips 
grown and developed. The 
many Philips achievements and 
the high reputation of their 


products are rooted in per- 
sistent research, highly- 
qualified engineering per- 
sonnel, modern and efficient 
factories and long-accumulated 
knowledge and experience of 
the application of electricity to 
the needs of the modern 
world. 





PHILIPS 


LAMPS * RADIO * X-RAY 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 

















Estp. 1742 — 


WHITBREAD 


& Co. LTD. 


Brewers 
of ale and stout 
for over two centuries 























PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 (87«) 








Give your 
digestion this 
REST-cure 











THERE would be less indigestion 
if people would only give their 
digestive organs a REST now and 
then, especially when tired. In- 
stead of a full meal which strains 
the digestion, have a cup of 
Benger’s Food to soothe the 
stomach and give it a chance to 
recover. Benger’s provides the 
warmth and nourishment you 
need whilst giving your digestion 
rest and strength. 






ES 

—an essential factor 
in REST-THERAP Y — 
the natural treat- 
ment for Indigestion 


Buworn’s, today, is as easy to make as a cup 
of cocoa, From and class 
Greece ~—- The Oniganl Evan Eeoees, a 


Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt Flavo' 
Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 

















- [RESERTION 
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We kuew youd be Maing, Ste 
Our springs and pressings have tremendous 
staying power. They never tire nor slacken. 


Our service is unexcelled. Our 40 years’ 


experience is at your disposal. 











TEMPERED 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO.LTD. 


ATTERCLIFFE RD-SHEFFIELD-4 














Yestamin’s 
Claims 
are fully 
substantiated .. 


Yestamin claims to be * 
pure, dried highly con- 
centrated, de - bittered 
Yeast. Itis. Yeast, say 
the scientists, is the rich- 
est natural source of the 
vitamins of the B group, 
which are of vital impor- 
tance to human life, 
health, strength 

growth. Yestamin claims 
to be entirely free from 
drugs and therefore so 
safe that it ¢an be given even to 
infants. Yestamin does not claim to be 
a lightning pick-me-up or a cure-all 
—but it does claim to increase energy 
steadily and progressively, feed and 
tone the nerves, build up resistance to 
common ailments and infections, and 
promote health of body and mind. It is 
not possible, in these times, to avoid 
strain, but you can brace yourself up to 
withstand it, by taking Yestamin regularly 
with your meals. And you can do this 
at acost of only a penny a,day. Start on 
Yestamin to-day—and stick to it. 





OF ALL CHEMISTS 


YESTAMIN 


VITAMIN Y 


EAS 
TABLETS & POWDER 
wer Sa 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO., LTD., 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 














BENSON nd HEDGES, 
Od. Bond, Srect W 


makers of fine cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
offer 


DUTY FREE 


to members of H. M. Navy [Ships in commis- 
sion only) and H. M. Forces Overseas 









SUPER SPECIAL 
VIRGINIA | MIXTURE 
500 for 17/- 4b for 8/- 
1,000 for 32/- 1lb for 15/- 
delivered free 


Send full address with remittance to Benson 
and Hedges (Overseas) Limited, Dept. H.M.P. 
13 Old Bond Street, W.1 
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For thousands of dogs who are 
a for the war, Victory will 
mean plenty of Chappie again. Un- 
fortunately, during war-time, sup- 
lies of this balanced diet, that 
eeps dogs fit and happy, have to 
be restricted. 


944 


ubber to- 
the river 
+ Baby's 
as very 


Saved some r 


and brought ou 
i s Ww 

ball. Mistres 

pleased. Said | must have 


remember 
yst can’t be 


got 
balls i 
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200-202, RECENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


(OUR ONLY ADDRESS) 


Still the finest toy shop in the world 











Nothing seems 
impossible 


when your 


watts 
TUR 


BROWN BREAD 








SAVE BONES FOR SALVAGE! 







cA 


In air-tight jars 1/- 
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OY APPOINTMENT 
SCRUBB & CO. LID. 


SCRUBBS 
CLOUDY AMMONIA 


) 


) Saves 


| Soap 
) Fuel 


{ Labour 
) 


FOR ALL HOUSEHOLD 
CLEANING NEEDS 








i ee 














“EVERBRITE” RECHARGE 


Available for Essential 
Services. 













Recharged at home from 
your mains. No batteries 
required. Ideal for every 
urpose. Fully guaranteed. 
irect or from ‘ 
electrical dealers. 














IT'S CRUEL IF HE FORGETS 
WILKINSON'S LIQUORICE 
ALLSORTS, BUT KARDLY 

l GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE, 
MADAM. 








CATARRH 
CROUP 
BRONCHITIS 


Don’t wait for further attacks —get 
Potter’s Asthma Cure from your 
chemist today. It will enable you to 
enjoy life and pursue your usual 
occupation. Free from opiates and 
does not affect the heart. Good for 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 














°i@ » oo 


STHMA CURE 


by all Chemists, Herbalists and Stores, 
at 2/2 including Purchase Tax. 























. | ap 3 
| 
HAIR @)\y///7— 


A perfect dressing and a sovereign specific 
against falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the 
scalp. Petrole Hahn is non-inflammable. 


5/- and 7/6 per bottle (including Tax) 


Limited stocks on sale at good - class 
Hairdressers, Chemists and Stores. 








At the urgent request of 
the Government everyone 
is asked to take immediate 
steps to destroy rats. Rodine 
is the first certain step. 


74d. and 1/3 


T-HARLEY LTD.@ PERTH ® SCOTLAND 








= YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT = 











asns 
NAME TAPES 


To avoid disappointment in the 
delivery of future supplies customers 
are urged to order from their Draper 
well in advance. We regret that in 
present circumstances we are unable 
to execute orders with our usual 
promptitude. 


J. & J. CASH LTD., Dept. Pu. 18, COVENTRY 


CRANKSHAFTS 


or Lr, £ & 
EVERY TYPE CS 














ENGINE 
EVERYTYPE QO 







TRANSPORT 
rom ie fo 
EVERY TYPE Crom 
ofMATERIAL 
— STEEL — *% oY 
NITRALLOY 
CAST IRON 





The Motor & 
“— General 


T L Engineers 


LIVERPOOL LONDON WOLVERHAMPTON 


Head Office:53,Gt Suffolk St,SEI.’Phone: WATERLOO 6141. 
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RO, AY BELFAST 
* e = 
Will return with the other good things 
or 
men 
The Typewriter of Specially appointed 
the future :.... Agents everywhere. 
Name on_ request. 
Built on experience 
f th t RITONS have ever been noted for their RUGGED JOSEPH MAY & SONS LTD. 
os Was: par. INDEPENDENCE and INDIVIDUALISM. The “Midland 106 Regent St.. London, W.1 
Employers’”’ can justly lay claim to these virtues... ee 
EMP after nearly 50 years of Private Enterprise they have, to-day, 
the largest Net Premium Income of any Company transacting 
: Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, with Administration 
Portable Typewriters costs of only 12%. ey 
The policies issued by the ‘‘ Midland Employers’ ’’ not only 
Made in England by give complete Indemnity ‘under the various Workmen’s SAUCES 
BRITISH TYPEWRITERS LTD. Compensation Acts and Common Law, they also provide an , MADE FOR 
fs] WEST — unique ACCIDENT PREVENTION SERVICE. THE 
and at 
< 150 Southampton Row,London, W.C.} MIDLAND EM PLOYERS’ CONNOISSEUR 
= 40 Years’ Manufacturing e 
Head Office: WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 
Branches all over the Country. 
iiitemeaninin inci 











Premium Income exceeds £3,306,715. Gen. Manager, Allan S. Barnfield, O.B.E. 














SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE 


















Whenever I see bande in a stocking. 
I think : 
 h— \ 


4 
(OY Sigh no more, lady. 


» Supplies are limited, but fair 
shares are distributed to all 
§ Aristoc dealers. 


The fruits of victory will in- 
clude aplentifulsupply of lovely, 
clinging Aristoc. Meanwhile we 
aremaking the best possible war- 
time stockings — Aristoc Utility 
—and a few Raystoc and Aristile. 








Previous a 
to the late 


pointment 
ing George V 


C.& T. HARRIS (CALNE) LTD. CALNE, WILTS. 


HARRIS 











EVERYBODY 
WANTS A... 








TOOTHBRUSH 


The strictly limited supplies are 
being fairly distributed — but 
disappointments are unavoidable. 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 


2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5d. 
1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


BRISTLES ; 
NYLON; 
de and guaranteed by 


Ma 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
Slough & Gargrave T.1§ 
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Change to the finest possible shave. You'll 
find nothing to touch Colgate Brushless 
for softening up beards (even with cold water) — 
for smooth, cool shaving without sting or burn. 
Just leave your face wet. 
Colgate Brushless. 





ZA 


S 


Spread on a film of 
Shave it off — like lightning! 


1/6 & 2/6 Including Tax 
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NOV. II 


Please Give 


Generously 
and help to 


last year's 
total 


OH. 





JAMES NEILL & (C8 (SHEFFIELD) LTD, SHEFFIEL 1 A 














KERFOOTS 

Manufacturing with 

‘DISPENSING’ 
ACCURACY 


Batteries of machines turning out 
thousands of Kerfoots Tablets a 
minute may seem a very long way 


Yet 


exactitude and 





from a Chemist's dispensary. 
the skill, 


attention to detail are there, plus 


same 


all the resources of modern large- 
scale production. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
The Manufacturing Experience of 


ree Generations 
21 











a 
s*” at 
a co? 

‘ palit 
‘SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 

DESIGN 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VALSTAR “777” RAIN- 


COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 


.q77 
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but not me! 


Guard against— Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for 
many years, have used Forhans 





astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. Sec 
your dentist regularly. 








Maintenance and FREE! 
completely 
@ No obligation—option to cancel’ 
@ The ‘Falling-Rental’ Plan makes 
Radio Rentals. 
branches or 


Service completely 
A Small Rental FREE! 
@ 500,000 listeners rely on Radio 
listening progressively economical! 
Priority List now in operation for next 
Head Office: 92, Regent St., London, W.! 


Tye SERVICE 
All Valves replaced 
Covers EVERYTHING! 
Rentals Service ! 
@ Enjoy Trouble-free Listening with 
deliveries. Enquire at any of our 
CP OP A OP AP OP A? 





Now of War-time standard 


—NOVIO— 


will in peace-time return to its 
former pre-eminence as the most 





I 


perfect Toilet Paper ever produced 
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DORVILLE 


FOR THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


4 
Yuesses, Fler 104d 


AT 








Meridian has for many a year been an 
indication of best value in Underwear. : | 
Now, when coupons are precious, it is i ‘ 
imperative to get “Utility Wear by Dorville models are at most first-class stores 


Meridian” if you possibly can. Illustrated (in the Knightsbridge area at Harvey Nichols) 
is Meridian ribbed Equestrian Knicker. , 


ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD. DORVILLE HOUSE MARGARET ST. LONDON W1 














The family will appreciate 
that little addition of LEMCO 
BEEF EXTRACT. It makes all 
the difference to your cooking. 


LEMCO™2™ 


Concentrated hyeof éx tact 


GMB One pound of LEMCO contains the con- 


ASA vax 
In Peace-time made in Hudderstield centrated juices of over 30 pounds of prime beef. 
_and sold everywhere —— PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED. LONDON = 
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His M-G 


rushes him m the drome. Speeds 


him home on those lightning 
leaves, often with a load of brother 
officers and flying gear— Jump in 
fellows, lifts to town... No time 
or petrol now for sporting runs, 
but here still is speed with faith- 
ful service. 

When ‘prangs’ are over and we 
can turn again to the manufacture 
of machines of beauty and grace 
like these, we shall have new 
technical skill and knowledge 


born of our war-time engineering 


progress to bring to bear on the 


production of the M.G. 





A J 
NUFFIELD 
PRODUCT 
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In a native hut, he finds 
Barneys as fresh as when 
it was packed. 


(This letter, received from a Sergt. R.A.O.C., 
may be inspected for verification.) 


“ Although I am a regular smoker of 
Barneys, I began to fear that I would 
run out of stocks, for, as you will appre- 
ciate, supplies are not always easy to 
obtain in the remoter up-country districts, 
especially when one is on Active Service. 


However, while out on safari recently 
in the desolate country of the Kikuyu 
tribe, I visited a tiny native ‘dula,’ or 
shop, in the hinterland of the Ngong hills 
—and found a small supply of Barneys. 
I found it as fresh as the day it was 
packed, and bought up the entire stock. 
Thus, although relaxation is not always 
easy to find in distant parts of the Empire, 
I have never yet been without my pipeful 
of Barneys.” 


TRIBUTE ON a 


HS 


+ cone. (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild) 
Punchbowle (full). 2/9$d. oz. 


(277) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Barneys 
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